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66 The Old Testament Student. 

Without a doubt the results of such work deserve publication; and yet it is to be feared 
that Professor Graet?, if one may judge from his emendations already suggested, e. g. in his 
commentary on the Psalms, is too hasty in his conclusions to make the publication as desirable 
as it would otherwise be. 



Tiews of the Babylonians concerning life after Death.*— (1) Investigators of 
this subject have been Hincks (1854), Talbot (1871), W. St. Chad Boscawen, and 
Jeremias ( Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode (1887). 
(2) Sources of information : (a) the story of the Descent of Istar to Hades, (trans- 
lated by Mr. Adler iD this article) ; (b) the Nimrod-Epic, in which Nimrod, who 
has lost a friend, resolves to seek out his ancestor, who has been deified, in order 
to obtain the resurrection of his friend and immortality for himself ; but (c) the 
prayers handed down contain no indication of any longing after immortality. 
The rewards offered are " earthly prosperity, long life, and undying progeny." 
Punishments are also earthly, viz., sickness, disease, destruction of progeny, sud- 
den death. (3) Assyrians practiced burial, the denial of which was a great mis- 
fortune. Where they buried is a question. Lower Chaldsea, the original home, 
is thought to have been the burial-place of the entire Mesopotamian Empire. 
The expedition of the Eoyal Russian Museum (1886) examined ruins of Surghul 
and El-hibba, and found both places to be cities of the dead. The corpses were 
partly buried, partly incinerated. (4) Some information is given concerning the 
funeral ceremonies. (5) General conclusion : The Assyro-Babylonians believe in 
a future life. Reward and punishment, however, were as a rule awarded in the 
flesh. Death was the great leveler, and all went to the same place, a dark, damp, 
uncomfortable abode. This was denied those who were not properly buried. 
For a few favorites of the gods, a happier fate was reserved. They were trans- 
lated to the isles of the blessed and seem to have continued enjoying the same 
sort of existence they had in the upper world. This, however, was exceptional. 
Resurrection was known, but was vested largely in the hands of Allat, the queen 
of the under- world, though the other gods were continually endeavoring to break 
her spell. 

The information contained in this article is valuable; the style and spirit are admirable. 
Perhaps too much space is given to the translations, but these are, after all, the most important. 



* By Cyrus Adler, Johns Hopkins University.SBaltimore, Md. The Andaver Review, July, 
1888. Pp. 92-101. 



